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EDITORIAL 


THE PARENT AND THE TEACHER 


parent and the teacher are two 
angles of a triangle, the most impor- 
tant angle of which is the child. This 
triangle is not the “eternal triangle” of 
literature, but is undoubtedly the most 
significant triangle of all. The family is 
the basis of our social order and its pres- 
ervation and development one of the 
most important obligations of education. 
In America parent and teacher rela- 
tionships have been encouraged, largely 
through the organization and develop- 
ment of parent-teacher associations. Even 
where these are not existent, parents 
and teachers communicate with one an- 
other probably more intimately in this 
country and Canada than anywhere in 
the world. 


Despite this ideal tendency, however, 
parent-teacher relationships are not with- 
out their difficulties and dangers. Parents 
tend to be possessive, to resist, con- 
ciously or unconsciously, the interest of 
teachers in their children. Teachers are 
apt to be defensive of their professional 
position and resent any questions of their 
professional ability to educate the chil- 
dren entrusted to them or to cope with 
the various problems which they may 
exhibit in growing up. 

These tendencies on the part of parents 
and teachers—this tug of war—are quite 
understandable. They should, however, 
be kept to a minimum because their in- 
fluence on the child is apt to be bad. 
Parents and teachers may bring this 
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about best by a study of mental hygiene 
of childhood. This, the Editor is pleased 
to report, is being increasingly done 
throughout this country and Canada. 
Parent-teacher organizations have helped 
in stimulating this study, as have also 
teacher-training institutions. 

The contributors to this issue of 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD are all well- 
known authorities in the field of parent- 
teacher-child relationships. As a class- 
room teacher Mrs. Ann Mullin Carey of 
the Horace Mann School is outstanding 
in her appreciation of the problem and of 
the possibilities of parent-teacher rap- 
prochement. Equally outstanding are 
Dr. Lawrence A. Averill in his grasp 
of the problem from the standpoint 
of the teacher-training institution, Mrs. 
Katharine W. Taylor from that of the 
expert in family education, and Mrs. 
William Kletzer from that of a Presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

We believe this issue will prove help- 
ful and stimulating to both teachers and 
parents. We hope it will help to focus the 
problem. The Editor is pleased to ac- 
knowledge the assistance of his Associate 
Editor, Dr. Esther Lloyd-Jones, Profes- 
sor of Education, Columbia University 
Teachers College, in the planning of this 
number. 

The Editor regrets deeply the omission 
of his acknowledgment of the assistance 
which Miss Nina Ridenour, Assistant 
Executive Secretary of the New York 
City Committee on Mental Hygiene, 


gave in the preparation of the April 1942 
issue of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD. 
Miss Ridenour played an important part 
in its planning and execution, as well as 
contributing, together with her associate, 
Mrs. Williams, a paper to it. The Edi- 
tor’s failure to express his appreciation of 
her generous assistance was an inadvert- 
ence, the first of its kind since the incep- 
tion of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD, 
and he wishes to make public apology 
for this unintended oversight in the pages 
of this issue. 


Readers of UNDERSTANDING THE 
Cuixp are finding it increasingly worth 
while to write letters to the Editor. Some 
of these are letters of commendation but 
many ask for information or suggestions 
for the solution of problems. While the 
Editor hopes his replies are helpful to 
the reader, letters from the readers are 
helpful to him in making this magazine 
more useful to its teacher readers. Your 
letters are therefore most welcome. Please 
address all communications to the Editor 
of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD, 96 Chil- 
ton Street, Belmont, Massachusetts. 


It may interest our readers to know 
that the October, 1942, issue of UNDER- 
STANDING THE CHILD will be devoted to 
the topic: The School and the Com- 
munity; and that the list of authors will 
include some of the foremost names in 
the field of education. We feel quite sure 
that this new number, now being pre- 
pared, will prove to be one of the most 
helpful issues of our magazine. 
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THE PARENT-TEACHER PROBLEM 


ANNE MULLIN CAREY 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


The author, Anne Mullin Carey, spent her first years of teaching in Vermont and at the 
Normal School at North Adams, Mass. She received her B.S. in 1928 and her M.A. in 1932 
from Columbia Teachers College. She is famous as a teacher at Horace Mann School, par- 
ticularly in her development of Parent-Teacher Programs at the school 


O THOSE educators who are sensitive 
to the values and dynamics of human 
relationships in their particular implications 
for child development, the problem of 
parent-teacher-child relationship has great 
importance. It is a reservoir of emotional 
possibilities which demands much more at- 
tentive scrutiny than is usually its lot. 
Perhaps we have become a little care- 
free in our assumption that, once the pro- 
fession accepts the thesis that parent- 
teacher understanding is an important aid 
to child growth, the job is done. It is true 
that a good job has been done in that this 
objective has been generally intellectually 
accepted. Real progress has been made, from 
the days when the child was permitted to 
pursue two quite compartmentalized lives 
unaided by the illumination one could shed 
upon the other. Frequent and regular re- 
ports from school to home are now the 
norm, and there has been an expansion, too, 
of the terms in which the school makes 
those reports. Where once the school felt 
that it had discharged its duty if it informed 
the parents of Johnnie’s progress in those 
three R’s and his “industry,” it now in- 
cludes, usually, some reference to his social 
behaviour and possibly to manifestations of 
other phases of his adjustment. 


Formalized Routine Reports 


Even this written report, however, has in 
many places become a formalized routine 
with spotlights on any inadequacies ob- 
served from the school’s point-of-view. If 
its nature demands reply, the parent may 
either write a brief note or come to a con- 
ference as a remedial measure. Otherwise its 
effect is to provide a dead-end for the 
progress of understanding. There seems 
good reason to reconsider whether this 
written report is not at best a blunt insensi- 
tive instrument and a dangerous substitute 
for the direct personal conference. 

In most cases the acquaintance between 
parent and teacher tends to be of a perfunc- 
tory nature and the child may still be left to 
find his own way of integrating these two 
deep-lying aspects of his emotional life. 
True, he is the dynamic factor which must 
eventually compare, conflict, reject, accept, 
harmonize; but can we not consider points 
at which we of the school may improve our 
techniques for guiding and aiding him in 
that process? For obviously the central 
focus of the triangular relationship of 
parent-teacher-child is that child’s eventual 
relaxation in a world whose parts really fit 
and work well together in his experience. 
All too often he falls into the pattern of 
living two quite separate lives, where the 
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learnings of each may never cross-fertilize 
the other. 


Relationship Important 


An adequate parent-teacher relationship 
is probably the best possible preventative 
against that danger, for if it is good it in- 
vites the child into the shared, common zone 
and so gives him good emotional conditions 
for his own integration. It is here proposed 
that we may study the problem of expand- 
ing and deepening that relationship, not 
waiting until it must be employed in its 
remedial capacity. 

The desired kind of genuine understand- 
ing and sense-of-security between parent 
and teacher does not spring, full-blown, into 
being; nor is it always easy to create. The 
following paragraphs attempt to point out a 
few of the problems which have been seen 
to present themselves in many cases. 

In considering the approach for creating 
that desirable quality of parent-teacher 
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matrix, one must examine the existing 
psychological patterns of both institutions, 
the home and the school, as they relate to 
each other. Is there perhaps a danger of 
crystallizing the sort of defensiveness born 
of insecurity, of non-understanding? If so, 
it must be approached most carefully and 
honestly, in an attempt to see its nature 
and origins. 


Parental Difficulties 


It is an accepted working hypothesis that 
frequently the parent identifies himself 
with his own child, projecting all his own 
deepest, most intimate hopes and fears, 
successes and failures into the daily experi- 
ences of that child. To share knowledge of 
his child is to reveal himself in a complete- 
ness not easy for the average adult. To help 
such a parent see his child with some relative 
objectivity is a task requiring most delicate 
skill and insight. To expect that skill of a 
teacher assumes a quality of preparation for 
the task which has not been traditionally 
given her, either in terms of formal training 
or richness of human experience. To side- 
step the teacher and leave this task to a 
guidance-specialist alone is to set up a short- 
circuit, in the opinion of the writer, and to 
leave unilluminated one of the most impor- 
tant areas of the problem. 


Teacher Resistances 


On the other hand, the teacher is often 
thwarted by the conditions of her own 
profession—inadequate salary, discrimina- 
tion against married teachers, formalized 
deadening curriculum requirements. Her 
compensation, in such cases, may lie in the 
feeling of success with which she can trans- 
mute these many and varied “extensions of 
parents’ lives” into an emotional entity 
frequently known as “The Child.” There 
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is no assurance that this operating concept 
will sound the emotional depths of the par- 
ticular parent, or match his concept of his 
own child, at any point. 


The School 


Traditionally the school has been assigned 
unique reponsibility for certain of a child’s 
learnings—academic, social, moral. By its 
‘nature it has many conditions and _ tech- 
niques for attaining these and is judged by 
the home in terms of their accomplishment. 
This is particularly true of the more modern 
school. A day uninterrupted by household 
demands or other duties, devoted exclu- 
sively to the children’s needs; equipment 
and materials designed primarily for chil- 
dren’s use; a fairly homogeneous age-group 
of children, within which standards may be 
built rather than imposed; the undivided 
attention of an adult supervision—to the 
home these seem ideal and adequate arrange- 
ments for the child’s learning and the home 
may expect a great deal of that learning to 
be the school’s responsibility. 


The Home 


On the other hand—and also traditionally 
—the home has been expected to accom- 
plish certain of these same objectives, par- 
ticularly the social-moral, the work-habit 
and the attitude phases of behaviour. It also 
has certain advantages in its conditions— 
knowledge of the child’s unique back- 
ground, his present needs and future op- 
portunities; already existing affectional ties, 
etc. The home, too, is up for evaluation of 
its success by the school. 

At these points where the two institutions 
coincide and overlap in the child’s life, we 
find the greatest possibility for mutual effort 
in building and binding the successful tri- 
cornered relationship; yet here too we find 
some other problems. 


Conflicts Between Both 


One of these is the difficulty of distinc- 
tion, as well as sharing of responsibility, be- 
tween parent and teacher, in the gusty lan- 
guage of the vernacular “Whose baby is it?” 
Here the parent and teacher may face and 
measure each other as persons; here each 
must search for repose and security through 
the other. Enlightened and 
acceptance of the common objective is a 
delicate achievement. Often fundamental 
concepts of child-nature are in sharp dis- 
agreement; assumptions of that nature’s rela- 
tionship to the social group are frequently 
unexamined and un-agreed upon. Sometimes 
there is lacking any articulate appreciation 
of the separable realms of home and school 
or of the uniqueness of the child himself, so 


emotional 


close to the parent’s need for security. 
Zealousness for improvement through criti- 
cal analysis may smother that more positive 
process of appreciation. 


Differing Standards 


Probably the most common source of mis- 
understanding is in differing standards of 
child-performance. Often the parent, nar- 
rowly restricted in experience with chil- 
dren, has only a highly personalized expec- 
tation of the child—quite lacking in the 
perspective granted the teacher through her 
longer and more varied experiences with 
children. Sometimes the teacher, having ac- 
quired a set of generalized standards over 
these many experiences, expects a con- 
formity to them not quite in keeping with 
the specific child’s nature or stage-of-de- 
velopment. Hence the terms for judging the 
child’s growth may vary greatly and the 
standards for judgment be correspondingly 
different, between teacher and parent. 

This listing of difficulties which await 
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solving in many cases is not intended to ex- 
press any real pessimism. There is every 
reason to believe that once we face them 
realistically we can refine our insight and 
improve our techniques very considerably. 
The most obvious and immediate needs to 
that end are: time and leadership. 


Conferences Desirable 


Sometimes it has seemed that we educa- 
tional theorists have lost sight of the realities 
of time and space! To carry out a program 
for parent and teacher to explore the areas 
mentioned here is a time-consuming task. 
How seldom is there a stretch of time at the 
teacher’s disposal when she can carry on the 
desirable type of conference, which would 
further mutual understanding. To do so is a 
creative work requiring something better 
than the time at the end of a long day, when 
teacher is already nervously tired, aware 
perhaps that she would like the refreshment 
of her bath, brush, and a new hair-do before 
facing the possibility of comparison with the 
mother fresh from the home and the open 
air! And a time, too, when that mother is 
not harassed by the pressure of Johnnie 
waiting in the school yard and Father 
hurrying home to supper! It would facilitate 
matters very happily, I believe, if ways 
could be found to provide the time when 
these two may meet in the dignified leisure 
essential to any two personalities who aim at 
understanding. A place of privacy, too, 
would seem a reasonable requisite, would it 
not—that is to say, the janitor would not be 
sweeping the floor when the conference is at 
the school. The adults would have some 
time alone when it is at the home. 

If proper conditions for frequent personal 
conferences were arranged, parent-teacher 
relationships would rapidly improve, and it 


would be a long step from the A, B, C, type 
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of report—or even from the “brief written 
account’ —(which must often be brief 
enough to meet the approval of the clerical 
staff!) Perhaps school administration can 
find the way to solve this problem of condi- 
tions for fruitful frequent personal confer- 
ence between parent and teacher. This is a 
point at which leadership is needed. 


Community Status 

Somewhat related is the frequent differ- 
ence, real or fancied, between the status of 
the teacher and the parent in the com- 
munity. A consciousness of such difference 
is a real hazard in any relationship and de- 
fensiveness is especially hazardous in this 
one where complete frankness must be em- 
ployed constructively, particularly in the 
case of the child who presents problems. 
This raises need for cultivating the teacher’s 
place as an indwidual in the community 
group where she is teaching. This sounds 
platitudinous, it has been so often said; like 
other platitudes it has lost much of its 
original meaning. It needs reconsideration 
and reconstruction in terms of present com- 
munity needs and values. A friendly nod- 
ding acquaintance, an occasional bridge or 
tea, a meeting in the same clothes-shop— 
these are no longer terms in which mature 
people of a community will learn to respect 
and accept one another with confidence. 
New channels must be created through 
which the purposes of the school and those of 
the home meet in joint effort to vitalize the 
community. Social and economic status will 
not embarass either party, defensiveness will 
tend to dissolve, when parent and teacher 
meet in the freedom of less personalized 
educational undertaking. 


Leadership 


The problem here again is one of leader- 
ship. Where, when and from which ranks 
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will such imaginative leadership assert itself? 
And will the schools encourage the teachers 
to respond to its inspiration? Or will the 
narrower concept of the teacher's responsi- 
bility prevail? 

This raises the problem of the relationship 
of the individual teacher and her school—a 
conditioning factor in sustaining wholesome 
. effective connections with parents and com- 
munity. Is there—or is there growing— 
among teachers a crystallized commonness 
of purpose, a unity of effort, an agreed upon 
program out of which and through which 
the individual teacher may interpret and 
still feel secure? Or is there a minority with 
developmental concepts, oriented to social 
needs, but left to struggle defensively to 
maintain dignity and integrity in the face 
of lack of confidence from the majority? 
What guidance and encouragement has the 
teacher in such situations from supervisors, 
administrators? 


Parent-Participation 


Then there is the contingent and explo- 
sive question of parent-participation in the 
planning and evaluation of the school pro- 
gram. If we are really sincere in our faith in 
democratic procedures, if we truly intend to 
fuse our purposes with those of the com- 
munity (and this is the largest implicit aim 
of parent-teacher understanding), then we 
must meet that question frankly from two 
angles: the school through its teachers must 
seek conditions for listening sensitively, re- 
spectfully, to the aspirations of parents who 
compose and support it; the school must 
also assert a courageous leadership in the 


process of capturing parents’ support and 
participation in a program approved and 
interpreted by the educational profession. 
Such an interplay of opinion is often rele- 
gated to chance; it needs careful planning to 
ensure perspective and the benefits of real 
wisdom in these days when expediency 
presses at so many points. Group conferences 
between teacher and parents may play a 
vital rdle here, if thoughtful guidance is 
provided. It is in such group conferences 
that the teacher may play her part in reveal- 
ing her outlook and objectives, her stand- 
ards and terms as they apply to her group of 
children and its year’s work in its large rela- 
tionships. These conferences may serve a 
double purpose: they give the parent a 
background against which he may see his 
own child and so have a measure of growth; 
they expand his understanding of the 
school’s broader objectives, high-lighting 
his own opportunity to participate in its 
program. But one must again ask the ques- 
tion: how much time and coéperative 
planning goes into the careful selection of 
topics, into a suitable time schedule for 
helping the teacher do her best job on this? 
Or should this responsibility, too, be torn 
from its center (the parent-teacher-child 
setting) and assigned to a specialist? Such a 
procedure has sterilized the work of many an 
aspiring teacher! 

These are a few of the more obvious prob- 
lems which appear in this interesting and 
challenging task of improving the parent- 
teacher relationship. 

Mine has been the easy task—to state 
some of the problems. I wish I could also 
solve them! 
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Need Parents: 


Dr. Taylor has served as Chief of the Division of Education, Wisconsin Department of 
Mental Hygiene; Consultant in Family Life Education for the United States Office of Edu- 
cation; has taught at the Universities of Wisconsin and of Syracuse; has served in guidance 
clinics, nursery school and parent education programs in California, Colorado, and New 
York. She is the author of a number of educational articles and the book, “Do Adolescents 
She is the mother of three children. 


HE future of our country is being de- 
termined in the homes of our land as 
surely as upon the fields of battle. Whether 
democracy in the deeper sense continues de- 
pends in large measure upon the quality of 
our family living.! Mutual consideration, 


tolerance, helpfulness, the capacity to co- 
operate with others, and to utilize collective 
wisdom for the good of all are essential to 
the democratic way. They are the warp and 
woof of successful family living. It is pri- 
marily in the family that work is done for 
love, not money, and “overtime” not even 
in the vocabulary. And the joy which comes 
from the mutual appreciation and cherishing 
found in good families is the ultimate re- 
ward of the democratic process. Of course, 
these attitudes unfortunately are not uni- 
versal in family life. But where they are, 
personalities capable of the leadership our 
democracy needs are being forged. It was in 
recognition of this that Harvard's great 
president, Charles W. Eliot, wrote decades 
ago, “The security and elevation of the 
family and of family life are the prime ob- 
jects of civilization.” ? 

1 Plant, James, “Democracy Turns to the Fam- 
ily,”’ Journal of Home Economics, January, 1942. 

2 A.A.S.A., Education for Family Life, Frontis- 


piece, Washington, D. C., National Education 
Association, 1941. 
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There is no more important task for edu- 
cators and welfare workers at the present 
time than to extend to all parents and poten- 
tial parents education in those attitudes, 
understandings, and skills that will insure 
the satisfactions and effectiveness of family 
living. We do not want to use Nazi tactics 
for increasing the population at the top. The 
alternative consistent with the democratic 
way is to so increase the potential joy and 
prestige of successful family living that our 
best young people will want larger families. 


Emotional Maturity 


The value of the family to the individual 
and to society is determined in large meas- 
ure by the wisdom and emotional maturity 
of the parents. These things cannot be given 
in any single course but are a matter of 
growth through the years. The process is 
continuous and throughout the life cycle, 
influences both good and bad have their 
beneficent or deleterious effect upon the in- 
sights and attitudes necessary for wholesome 
family life. Therefore, education for parent- 
hood cannot be left to any one age level or 
group of workers, but should be contiguous 
with life itself, and with all possible groups 
in homes, schools, churches, city and state 
departments, group work and_ welfare 
agencies cooperating. 
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Family Life 


A growing appreciation on the part of 
educators of the central importance of the 
family as an educational institution cul- 
minated in a flowering of three volumes on 
education for family life by three leading 
educational groups during the twelve 
months preceding our entry into the war.’ 
And in all of these volumes the importance 
of working at all levels and through all 
agencies is stressed. So also has it been in the 
four demonstration centers in family life 
education developed by the United States 
Office of Education and in three city pro- 
grams known to the writer in Denver, 


Tulsa, and Seattle. 


3 (a) A.A.S.A., Education for Family Life, N. Y., 
Appleton-Century, 1941. 

(b) Goodykuntz and Coon, Family Living and Our 
Schools, N. Y., Appleton-Century, 1941. 

(c) Folsom, Joseph, Youth, Family and Education, 
Washington, D. C., American Council in Education, 
1941. 


It is earnestly to be hoped that this 
significant growth in education for mar- 
riage, parenthood, and family living will 
not be too seriously retarded by necessary 
preoccupation with war efforts. War is 
destructive of family life and the atti- 
tudes generated by fine family living are 
inimical to war and will finally conquer it. 
Aware of this antithesis, Hitler is doing his 
utmost to destroy the family as an institu- 
tion. Unfortunately even in our own coun- 
try severe inroads into family living such as 
uprooting homes and separating family mem- 
bers have been necessitated by war. Re- 
doubled effort must therefore be made to 
strengthen family life and reinforce the 
foundations of its future, or the battle for 
democracy will be lost no matter who wins 
the war. All teachers, administrators, and 
social workers who see this problem should 
consider themselves part of a home front to 
keep the values we are fighting for alive and 
vigorous at their source. 


Child Care 


It was only natural and altogether sound 
that immediately following our entry into 
the war, parents and teachers flocked to 
classes in first aid and bomb fighting, but as 
these courses were completed and with some 
leadership from government agencies, at- 
tention has been focused more and more 
upon the needs of children in wartime. 
Several valuable pamphlets on the care of 
children in wartime have been published 
by various agencies and deserve wide dis- 
tribution in the hands of every teacher and 
parent. Since all normal parents are eager 


4(a) Children’s Bureau, To Parents in Wartime, 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau Publication 282, 1942. 

(b) Association for Family Living, War Challenges 
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to do everything possible for their children’s 
safety and since the same things which pro- 
mote their security during war, underlie 
their well-being in normal times, the war 
itself provides a strategic opportunity for 
extending parent education and the in- 
service education of teachers regarding 
child needs. Classes to train volunteer 
workers for the emergency care of children 
are valuable not only for the war epoch, but 
in lifting the level of pre-school education 
in home and school for a long time after. 
The classes should be a recognized part of 
our war program everywhere. 


Seattle’s Program 


Experiences in Seattle's Family Life Pro- 
gram during recent months may be sug- 
gestive to other areas. A course in guiding 
children’s play has been organized by the 
Seattle Public Schools in collaboration with 
the state and local War Commissions, the 
Seattle Welfare Council, and the Seattle 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations. It 
has been designed with a three-fold purpose: 
to help parents understand and provide for 
their children’s needs at home; to give them 
training in organizing and directing neigh- 
borhood play groups by coéperative effort, 
thus releasing the time of mothers a few 
hours every day for war work or other ac- 
tivities; to prepare women with some 
background in the field for service in all-day 
nursery school care for children of mothers 
called into war industries. 


the Family, Chicago Association for Family Living, 
1942. 

(c) Federal Security Agency, ‘America’s Chil- 
dren in Wartime,” School Life, January, 1942, Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Office of Education, whole issue 
devoted to problems of children in war time. 

(d) Woods, Eileen, “War Complicates School for 
English Children,” Seattle Schools’ Bulletin, Febru- 
ary, 1942. 
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The response to the course has been grati- 
fying. One hundred fifty-three have at- 
tended for twenty-four hours’ class at- 
tendance, thirty hours’ observation of and 
practice in children’s groups, thirty hours 
of reading and examination, the equivalent 
of a three-credit college course. Even 
though no college credits are given, mem- 
bers have been extremely conscientious 
about the work carried on. Enrollment has 
consisted primarily of mothers, with a 
sprinkling of grandmothers, fathers, and 
teachers. Contributions by way of lectures 
and demonstrations have been made by the 
supervisory staff of the public schools, the 
faculty of the University of Washington, the 
City Park Department, the Police Depart- 
ment, the coérdinator of group work activi- 
ties of the Welfare Council, and directors of 
camping and handicrafts in various agencies, 
with the consultant in family life education 
serving as coérdinator. There are many re- 
quests that the course be repeated. 


Play Groups 


Two preschool coédperative play groups 
have resulted, and seven more are in the 
process of formation as this article goes to 
press. They are housed in unused rooms in 
two public schools, with equipment and 
play supervision provided by trained par- 
ents with help and suggestions from the 
kindergarten teacher and principal in each 
building, and supervision by the consultant 
in family life education. The plan is proving 
as valuable for the education of the mothers 
as of the children. The fact that they them- 
selves are taking the responsibility for the 
preschool education of their children stimu- 
lates their desire to learn, and observation 
and practice in the play groups together 
with bimonthly discussion meetings furnish 
an excellent opportunity. Some fathers also 
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have been interested in these meetings, in 
observing, and in helping make equipment. 
A most important result is that home life 
itself is also improved thereby. 

The play groups are proving centers of 
family life education for the rest of the 
school and community. The kindergarten 
children love to visit and to make things for 
the nursery age children; older children in 
art and shop classes make toys, pictures, and 
cupboards and paint furniture, incidentally 
learning valuable points regarding child 
care. They are also interested in seeing 
the mothers there and in the way they are 
working it out together. High school, col- 
lege, and adult education students in child 
care courses are observing the play groups 
for studying children, parent-child relation- 
ships, and the codperative running of such 
groups. 

Further, play groups are proving them- 
selves valuable in laying the foundations for 
closer home-school understanding and co- 
operation. The learning has not been all one- 
way. By attending the parents’ meetings, 
principal and teachers have come to have 
deeper insight into the home problems dis- 
cussed, and greater respect for the intelli- 
gence of parents and their capacity to grasp 
and utilize educational methods. Increasing 
respect for the contribution of parents is of 
basic importance in improving the quality 
of family living, present and future. Respect 
for their own job is essential to wholesome 
functioning in parents. Also, children take 
cues from teachers. If they sense respect in 
teachers for parents and their job, they too 
will want to learn how to do it well. 


Parents and Teachers 


The parents on their side have come to 
understand and appreciate the problems 
and achievements of principal and teachers, 


how much professional guidance can help 
parents and how parents can really help 
teachers. They asked for an opportunity to 
study the rest of the school and in col- 
laboration with the local parent-teacher 
association and the lay leaders of the family 
life education classes, these parents con- 
ducted a school visiting day where small 
groups visited each room successively. At 
the end of the morning the visiting parents 
and the teachers all had lunch together and 
discussed educational principles and objec- 
tives illustrated by the work observed. This 
plan proved so satisfactory to all concerned 
that it was repeated in four other schools, 
three of them high schools. It is believed 
that codperating in play groups and such 
observations will prepare parents for signifi- 
cant contributions all along the line. 

Close working relationships between home 
and school are particularly necessary during 
periods of stress if children and young adults 
are to have the support they so greatly need. 
More teacher training institutions should 
provide for student-teacher-parent work- 
shops like those in recent summer schools at 
Wisconsin and Syracuse Universities,® where 
teachers and parents discuss their common 
problems and plan to meet them. More 
teachers will then be ready to provide the 
needed leadership for such work. 


Preparental Education 


During the last decade, there has been a 
notable increase in what might be called 
preparental education for high school and 
college age students. Recent surveys indi- 
cate a number of courses have been given in 
high schools, colleges, and churches; and 


5 Of “A Parent's Workshop,” Progressive Education, 
January, 1940, pp. 55-60, and chapter on Teacher 
Education, in Family Living and Our Schools, pp. 
384-385. 
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that character-building agencies have given 
courses in preparation for marriage and 
family-living including child nurture. Most 
of these courses are elective, however, and 
even if they were compulsory it is estimated 
that 35% of our young people would not be 
reached by them.® The courses for “Junior 
Hostesses” and for service men organized 
by the U.S.O. with the assistance of local 
agencies have been a real help for many 
young people in meeting the problems of 
wartime romance. 

There is a widespread and genuine eager- 
ness among young adults at the various edu- 
cational and economic levels to receive the 
help offered by such classes and an eagerness 
in applying it to their own lives. For exam- 
ple, over half of the engaged girls in a family 
relations class at the University of Washing- 
ton recently worked through the Burgess 
and Cottrell questionnaire with their fiances 
to evaluate their own relationship and dis- 
cover possible points of conflict which might 
be worked out before marriage. And there 
has been universal concern regarding such 
problems as the effect of length of engage- 
ment upon success in marriage. 

It seems a safe inference that this intelli- 
gent concern of young people and the help 
they have received is in part responsible for 
a wholesome trend rather widely reported 
today, that the majority of draft and war 
marriages are the culmination of engage- 
ments of reasonable duration before war 
started, rather than spur-of-the-moment 
romances.’ To the degree that this is true 
it is a sign of good hope. 


® Folsom, op. cit., p. 158. 

7 “Shall They Marry in Wartime?” by Katharine 
W. Taylor, April, 1942, Journal of Home Economics, 
p. 216. 
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War Babies 


There is a marked increase in the marriage 
and birth rates since December 7, 1941, and 
we may expect still more war babies, which 
brings us face to face with the most impor- 
tant and most neglected area in the whole 
field of parent education, the education of 
young parents with their first babies. All 
agree that what happens during the early 
months and years has a permanent effect 
upon the child’s personality. It is not safe to 
wait until the child gets to nursery school 
before parents understand what he needs for 
wholesome personal growth. 

The pediatricians have done an excellent 
job of guiding young parents in the physical 
care of infants and, fortunately, more and 
more of them are including items regarding 
the emotional development of infants also. 
Some libraries send book lists to all parents 
who register births. These are all helpful. 
But there is great need for more courses in 
psychological care given by psychologists 
and educators. Every neighborhood should 
have one connected with a school, well-baby 
conference or church. These should include 
not only child nurture but all phases of mar- 
riage adjustment during the early years. The 
fact that many hasty and unwise marriages 
are undoubtedly taking place makes this the 
more imperative. At the present time they 
might be called war bride’s courses in order 
to capitalize the current interest. 

Another vital problem will soon be upon 
us. Many of the war babies will have to be 
reared without fathers. Women without hus- 
bands, unless they are outstandingly mature 
and able to sublimate their drives, are too 
likely to exploit their children emotionally 
and impede wholesome growth. Besides, a 
father is a most important part of the child’s 
environment. For his security and rounded 
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growth, every child needs both sexes in his 
intimate world. Some early tribes must have 
recognized this when they made the rule 
that in case of a father’s death, his children 
were a primary responsibility of his male 
relatives. 

A major concern of our nation must be to 
provide really adequate nurture for these 
_ builders of a stronger democracy. Too often 
in our land there are no relatives, male or 
otherwise, to help a young widowed mother. 
Local guidance workers report tension and 
anxiety is already appearing among children 
whose fathers are away at present. 

Good nursery schools must be available 
‘to all babies, and wholesome play facilities 
for older children. Helping direct them may 
provide sublimation to mature mateless 
women. But they should include some boys 
and older men on their staffs to make up for 
the lacks in the lives of fatherless children, 


and there should be plans for more men 
teachers and club leaders for both girls and 
boys throughout the school years. 

When it is explained to high school boys 
that what is needed is a masculine pattern 
for these war babies, and that regular “he- 
men’ must provide it, they frequently re- 
spond with enthusiasm. A Seattle class of 
boys in homemaking has enjoyed studying 
and helping with nursery school children as 
much as any of the classes of girls. 

May this not be the beginning of a new 
era in family living when two educated par- 
ents codperate with each other in making 
homes that are really good for themselves 
and their children, and coéperate with other 
educated parents in making the world a 
really good home for all the children of men: 
ves, the very problems created by the war 
and the energies it liberates may with some 
guidance hasten the process. 
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me in those stimulating days at Clark 

University when G. Stanley Hall was 
holding his weekly seminars on problems of 
child psychology, genetics and education, 
the writer of the present paper and the late 
Dr. J. Mace Andress, first editor of UNvErR- 
STANDING THE CHiLp, found themselves one 
evening assigned to lead the seminar. It so 
happened that Dr. Andress was an ardent 
disciple of Herder and the author an equally 
ardent follower of Pestalozzi, and that their 
joint defense of their classic patrons resolved 
itself long before the evening was over into 
a fiery debate in which the former argued 
that Herder had first discovered the child 
while the latter maintained stoutly that 
Pestalozzi had first discovered the child. 
After the smoke of forensic battle had cleared 
away and the free-for-all discussion of some 
thirty or more graduate students in psy- 
chology and education had petered out, it 
was apparent to everybody that the only 
way in which the intellectual impasse could 
be broken would be for the master himself— 
in} the greatly respected erudition and in- 
sight which we all recognized as being Hall’s 
—to summarize the points that had been 
made and to render the decision, which we 
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all felt would reflect faithfully the relative 
merits of Herder and Pestalozzi, when it was 
pronounced, and would not be conditioned 
or swayed by our humble forensics. After a 
few flattering comments regarding the “im- 
portance of the subject under discussion and 
the erudition of the two apologists,” Hall 
gave an unforgettable decision that has 
clung to memory ever since: “Gentlemen,” 
he said quietly, “I am sorry, but the fact of 
the matter is that nobody has ever yet 
discovered the child. The child remains a 
vast, unknown terrain about which we have 
as yet only the most desultory beginnings 
of exploration. It is for us to seek to enlist 
all our abilities in the gigantic task of dis- 
covering the child rather than to debate a 
question which is pointless.” 

Somewhat contemporaneously with Hall, 
William Allen White, in his Court of Boy- 
ville, gives expression in the following epit- 
omization to this same elusiveness of child- 
hood and our general adult ignorance 
regarding it: “There is a wall around the 
Town of Boyville which is impenetrable 
when its gates have once shut upon youth. 
An adult may peer over the wall and try 
to ape the games within, but finds it all a 
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mockery and himself banished among pur- 
blind grownups. The Town of Boyville was 
old when Nineveh was a hamlet; it is ruled 
by ancient laws, has its own rulers and idols; 
and only the dim, unreal noises of the adult 
world about it have changed.” 


Pioneers: White and Hall 


A quarter of a century and more ago, 
when Hall and White pioneered, senti- 
ments of the sort quoted represented rather 
fairly the attitudes of psychologists and 
geneticists regarding the essential nature of 
childhood. But a lot of water has gone over 
the dam since the days of Hall and White. 
About all their generation had upon which 
to base their information about child psy- 
chology was the sporadic biographical study 
of a very few early students of child psy- 
chology, the philosophical viewpoints and 
tenets of a small number of thinkers— 
mostly European—and the armchair specu- 
lations of a half dozen or so insightful ob- 


servers of children and their ways. Only the 
remotest beginnings in clinical study of the 
problem, and of scientific research into it, 
had been made anywhere in the Western 
world. Hall himself, coming at the end of a 
considerable line of philosophers and psy- 
chologists, did much to orient psychological 
thought into the channels of child psy- 
chology and point the way to navigate many 
of them. 


Child Psychology Grows 


But the phenomenal and rich develop- 
ment of our understanding of children has 
come since these pioneering, philosophizing 
days. Vast and valuable material in this 
important field is now available, and ought 
to be made an integral and central part of 
the training of every teacher in our training 
institutions and of the continued imple- 
mentation of every teacher in service in our 
schoolrooms. Every prospective and active 
teacher ought to be herself or himself 
fundamentally a student of child psychol- 
ogy and, as far as possible or feasible, a real 
researcher in the field. 

Merely to list the wealth of scientific and 
reliable material that research has been and 
is continuing to pile up in the field of child 
psychology would require far more space 
than is available in this brief paper. Suffice 
it merely to state that through the findings 
of physicians, nutritionists, pediatricians, 
hygienists and physical educators, we have 
now a fund of information about the de- 
velopmental history of childhood from pre- 
natal to adolescent days that no teacher 
who is to direct the growth and activity of 
boys and girls dare remain in ignorance of; 
that through the psychological research go- 
ing forward in a dozen notable centers of 
child study in this country, we have the 
rudiments of an understanding of the men- 
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tal, emotional and social development of 
children that are indispensable to the stock 
in trade of teachers who are to preside over 
the growth of the minds, attitudes and ad- 
justment of children; that through the 
research going forward in psychological and 
guidance clinics we are achieving volumi- 
nous material upon the evolution of per- 
sonality and the pitfalls of character and 
integration with which every teacher of 
youth ought to be thoroughly familiar; 
that through the now rapidly accumulating 
data from vocational and_prevocational 
counselling and analysis, as well as of educa- 
tional guidance, we have a viewpoint in 
childhood education which ought to be 
appreciated by every classroom teacher who 
desires to see her children move forward on 
open roads and into a future way of life, 
vocational as well as personal and social, 
that will be to a degree enticing to those who 
pass through our schools; that through pro- 
grams of testing, of analyzing, of case- 
studying, we are building an educational 
frame of reference potentially for every 
child that it is incumbent upon the teacher 
class to understand and promote in every 
way possible. In other words, our steadily 
increasing knowledge of child behavior and 
adjustment and psychology, derived from a 
dozen different lines of approach and re- 
search, must not only be understood intel- 
lectually by teachers: it must be also re- 
spected, studied for the light it can shed 
upon present individual problems, and so 
far as possible made the point of departure 
in all good teaching. Teaching today, far 
more than being a process of indoctrinat- 
ing children into the accepted and con- 
ventional mores and skills and informations, 
is first of all inevitably a state of mind in the 
practitioner—a state of mind that accepts 
the valid results of research, envisages the 
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educative process as one in which the high- 
est potentialities of the child are to be 
tapped persistently, and seeks above every- 
thing else to assist him to build a wholesome 
personality, good adjustment and the habit 
of successful and challenging performance. 
Understanding that our knowledge of child 
psychology is cumulative, and that all good 
teaching is experimental and tentative as 
teachers wait for new light—and inciden- 
tally themselves aid in coming upon it—the 
teacher ought to be impressed strongly with 
the fact that the real objective in education 
is the child and his best welfare as the ac- 
cumulating lines of research and child study 
slowly build up the background out of 
which these educational goals can be intel- 
ligently envisaged and striven toward by 
the classroom teacher. 


Teacher: Uncerstand Yourself 


To understand the child, the young 
teacher in training needs first to be helped 
to understand herself. Through early discus- 
sion in teacher training courses, and by 
means of sympathetic interviews and con- 
ferences with understanding professors in 
the psychology department and others, the 
young candidate for teaching should be 
helped to find her own incipient maladjust- 
ments, and particularly to appreciate that 
the influence which unfortunate teacher 
personalities have upon children who may 
some day be under them may be decidedly 
unsalutary. If she can be made to appreciate 
the fact early in training that good health, 
cheerfulness, straightforwardness, 
thy, 
sincerity and purposiveness are essential to 


sympa- 
confidence in self and in others, 
character, and that these traits are reflected 
from her personality into those of her chil- 
dren tomorrow, she will be a better teacher 


and a better student of youth. 
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An important unit in her training should 
center about the principal facts of child 
psychology—or of adolescent psychology if 
she is to teach in junior or senior high 
schools. This ought to consist of far more 
than the mere reading of the standard avail- 
able textbooks in child study. It ought to 
consist fundamentally in personal and inti- 
mate observation of children under all 
situations; in personal and so far as possible 
comprehensive case-studying of individual 
children; in opportunity for much clinical 
visitation and observation; in absorbing 
attendance at specially arranged demon- 
stration clinics, case-conferences and discus- 
sions by experts; in round-table discussions 
by students and instructor; in collecting 
and analyzing specimens of children’s 
expressive activities, such as play experi- 
ences, spontaneous drawings and sketch- 
ings, conversations, reading preferences, 
relaxational activities, and the like; as well, 
of course, as in much correlated work in all 
departments of the institution, particularly 
in attention to children’s literature, games, 
free time activities, art products, language 
arts, constructional work, etc., etc. Basi- 
cally, the entire work of the psychology 
department in every teaching training in- 
stitution ought to revolve for every student 
who is training for elementary grade teach- 
ing about the psychology of the child, and 
for every teacher training for junior and/or 
senior high school teaching, about the 
psychology of the early adolescent. So far as 
possible, too, save in those content courses 
in which obviously the goals must be mas- 
tery of subject matter and familiarity with 
facts, the aims of all the departments in the 
institution ought to parallel as closely as 
possible and supplement definitely those of 
the psychology department. In most of our 
training institutions still we have barely 


scratched the surface of correlation among 
all subjects and concentration of them about 
the child as the center. 


The Master Workman 


Through all these and other means, the 
teacher who has been adequately trained for 
her work ought to bring into the actual class- 
room situation a penetrating knowledge of 
the psychological principles underlying the 
behavior and the performance of children 
of the age of her class, an understanding of 
their motives, drives, mechanisms and ad- 
justments, and a fair familiarity with their 
goals, purposes and sets of values. For many 
years the motto of the Department of 
Psychology in my College has been: The 
Master-Workman Must Know His Material. 
And so, indeed, must she! Who is the master 
workman? The master teacher. What is her 
material? The child. It is not enough merely 
to know child psychology through the study 
of textbooks, journals, yearbooks, mono- 
graphs and the absorption of second-hand 
materials: it is of prime importance that 
every teacher who aspires to be a master 
craftsman shall know children in consider- 
able measure through personal, supervised 
and long-continued direct study of them. 
Child psychology in the Teachers Colleges 
springs into life and becomes absorbing and 
meaningful when, supplementing the for- 
mal, textbook study of children, the students 
are directed into the true experimental, 
research attitude and given opportunity to 
build up their own concepts through direct 
and sustained personal observation and study 
of them. True, this will hardly make of them 
research students in the conventional sense; 
it will, however, stimulate them to build up 
their own understanding of child psychology 
and hence equip them with the true attitude 
of the searcher after truth. 
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The child has never yet been complete- 
ly discovered. Little by little, however, 
through the accumulating research of child 
psychologists and the increasing insight of 
thoughtful teachers, parents and guardians 
of youth, we are coming to have a more 
satisfactory understanding of the juvenile 


mind and the juvenile point of view than 
has been ever hitherto possessed. To in- 
doctrinate every future teacher into a faith 
in and commitment to the task of under- 
standing the child should be the high purpose 
of every psychology department in every 
teacher-training institution in the land. 
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tory, and her observations on home, school, and community in these trying times should be 


especially interesting to teachers and parents. 


F I HAVE a point of difference to work 
out with someone, I can approach the 

problem more objectively if I know that 
the person with whom I must work has an 
authoritative background for discussion of 
the problem, is reasonably unprejudiced, 
and is likely to meet me halfway. Moreover, 
if I am assured of the last two points I am 
challenged to discard any possible prejudice 
of my own and to be willing to make com- 
promises. But my best assurance of all these 
things is to have previous knowledge, under 
pleasant circumstances, of the person with 
whom I must deal. 

Parents and teachers often have points of 
difference to work out—or think they have 
—and unfortunate indeed is the child whose 
parent and teacher meet for the first time in 
an atmosphere of misunderstanding, sus- 
picion, or conflict. 

If nothing else had been accomplished by 
the parent-teacher association beyond the 
setting of the stage for a mutual “‘good first 
impression” of these two very important 
persons in the child’s life, the organization 
would have justified its existence. 


Teacher Recognized 


But through the parent-teacher meeting 
and the teacher’s participation in the discus- 


sion the parent comes to realize not only 
that the teacher is a regular person but that 
there are certain fields besides spelling and 
arithmetic and geography in which the 
teacher may be recognized as an authority. 
What is more, if the parent does not already 
know it, he soon learns that there are many 
things outside the curriculum that must be 
explored in coéperation with the teacher 
and that there are many authoritative 
sources of help to enable him to meet his 
problems intelligently. 

As I look back over my parent-teacher 
experience when my children were very 
young, I think one of the things I appre- 
ciated most was that I had a chance, through 
committee work and school projects, to get 
well acquainted with those who would be 
my children’s teachers during the following 
year and the year after that. Appreciation 
of “the other fellow” does not spring into 
existence like Minerva from the brain of 
Jupiter. It grows through seeing the qualities 
one recognizes as “good” embodied in the 
other person. In theory, nobody disputes 
the fact that school education and home 
education need to be correlated. In practice, 
however, we dispute this fact at every turn. 
Too often the home has depended for its 
interpretation of the school and its program 
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upon the emotional reactions of children, 
and the school has established practically no 
machinery for correlation of its program of 
education with that of the home. This is not 
said with any thought of criticism of the 
school; for those of us who know what bar- 
riers have to be surmounted every time the 
schools make any departure from the tradi- 
tional three R’s, have far too deep an under- 
standing of the problems involved to want to 
lay blame at any one door. 


Meeting Ground 


In the meantime, however, the parent- 
channel 
through which some correlation, some in- 


teacher association presents a 
terpretation, and some coéperation can be 
achieved. It presents, first of all, a meeting 
ground, Through discussion, both on and off 
the record, common problems can be recog- 


nized and solved. Even the most automaton- 


like teachers, after she has known Johnny’s 
mother, learned a little about his home con- 
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ditions, and become acquainted with the 
aspirations and limitations of his family, will 
begin to feel that Johnny is Johnny and not 
just the occupant of the front seat in the 
third row. The most limited of parents will 
have an increased feeling of responsibility 
and effectiveness after he has glimpsed a 
wider horizon. 


In Behalf of Parents 


In behalf of parents, however, it may be 
said that one cannot correlate until one 
knows what to correlate with. The second 
important function of the parent-teacher 
association, accordingly, is to make possible 
a clear interpretation of the school’s objec- 
tives to the school’s patrons and through the 
patrons to the public at large. There are 
times, too, when methods also should be 
explained. Many an unhappy moment might 
be avoided at home of an evening, if, for 
instance, the overhelpful home tutor only 
realized that the method of adding fractions 
has changed considerably—and for the bet- 
ter—in the last thirty years. Many an un- 
just rumor regarding the soundness of the 
school’s instruction might be nipped in the 
bud if more parents knew what is actually 
being taught and why. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that many a youngster is doing poorer 
work than necessary because he reflects the 
lack of confidence betrayed by his elders at 
home and in the neighborhood. 


Teacher-Parent Codperation 


When parents come to the school repeat- 
edly, when they become familiar with the 
school program, when they have an oppor- 
tunity to plan jointly with the teachers for 
some of their children’s school activities, 
there follows a sort of harmonizing of the 
home program and the school program. Con- 
tradictions in standards become less pro- 
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nounced. The resulting unity of ideas and 
practices is a stabilizing influence for children 
and tends to produce a sense of security. 
School instruction in health and hygiene 
supplies a graphic illustration of this point. 
In the classroom definite standards are set 
up for nutrition, personal hygiene, hours of 
rest, fresh air, and the like. But even the best 
of homes may fail to maintain all these 
standards if the standards have not been 
called to its attention. Failure of the home 
in this respect either causes the child to dis- 
count his school instruction as unimportant 
or puts him on the defensive. Either is 
undesirable. 


Parents As Volunteers 


Many schools recognize the value of mod- 
ern school activities, both curricular and 
extracurricular, but hesitate to undertake 
them because of lack of personnel. Yet some 
of the required personnel is clerical or social 
and need not be supplied by faculty mem- 
bers only. Enrichment of school activities 
has often been made possible by drawing on 
the parent-teacher association. This sug- 
gestion is particularly pertinent now, when 
the war is raising additional problems of 
child protection. 

Understanding of the school should not 
be limited to school patrons. Schools are 
subject to the whims of the public generally, 
especially those of that formidable person 
known as “the taxpayer.’’ Universal public 
education, with equal opportunities for all, 
regardless of color, creed, or economic status, 
is the foundation upon which democracy 
must be built. The public schools of America 
are too important to neglect in any way. 
They will reach their greatest effectiveness 
when they have become schools “of, by, 
and for the people.” Only then will their 
light stream out beyond their walls into the 


homes and council chambers and daily lives 
of the people. 

The lack of public understanding and pub- 
lic recognition of children’s needs does not 
affect the schools alone; there are many 
other community institutions and agencies 
that languish because of it. Although parent- 
teacher associations are closely identified 
with the schools, their basic objective is the 
welfare of the whole child, and they work 
for this welfare wherever occasion demands. 


Interpreting Community Activities 


If juvenile courts are to be staffed with 
trained social workers, if communities are to 
give psychiatric service and guidance to 
children with emotional maladjustments, if 
all health safeguards are to be maintained, if 
city recreation programs of real social value 
are to be offered children and young people, 
a fairly substantial portion of the population 
must know the value of these services and 
must demand them. It is too much to hope 
that a majority will know about the pro- 
phylactic effect of such services on the social 
ills, and if the experts alone know it the 
going is discouraging; but if the experts and 
a closely knit minority promote community 
welfare programs together, especially when 
the minority has established a reputation 
for unselfishness of purpose, the chances of 
establishing and maintaining socially sound 
and progressive community services for chil- 
dren are excellent. 

One of the reasons why the parent- 
teacher association often becomes the co- 
hesive force to bring about these social 
improvements is that the organization is 
fundamentally educational. Parents come 
together in parent-teacher groups primarily 
to learn more about the care and develop- 
ment of their children. Parent-teacher pro- 


grams are designed to bring to parents the 
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sort of information that will help them safe- 
guard their children’s health and promote 
their children’s physical, social, and mental 
development. All this gradually brings an 
acute awareness of desirable goals and a 
faculty for discovering the means of attain- 
ing them. 
Study Groups 

For those who can give more time, there is 
study group work on topics of special in- 
terest to the parent or the homemaker. The 
number of parents who pursue this special- 
ized type of study runs into the hundreds of 
thousands. It is obvious, then, why it is so 
often the parent-teacher association that 
asks that the city health budget be not cut 
or that visiting teachers be included in the 
school personnel. Those who have had the 
opportunity to work sympathetically and 
intimately with parent-teacher associations 
have discovered that a bit of heaven’s magic 
usually takes place in them. Of course, there 
is a startling self-growth that takes place in 
the individual who comes because he truly 
wants to do all in his power to be a good 
parent and to be of service. I have seen timid, 
reticent persons, whose shaking knees would 
not hold them up long enough to second a 
motion, turn into presiding officers of amaz- 
ing tact and efficiency. But, although this is 
magic, it is not the magic of which I speak. 
I speak of the magic that touches the heart 
of a parent and makes him know that what 
he desires for his child he must try to obtain 
for all children; the magic that makes the 
teacher feel bound to give every child his 
fair chance for self-realization, regardless of 
color or creed. 

It is this that has made both parents and 
teachers realize that neither home nor school 
can stand alone. Neither is an island with a 
protective moat to separate it from the 
world; each is a part of a larger unit of 
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society known as the community. In the 
community are many forces, some good, 
some bad, that influence the home, the 
school, and the child. All these forces must 
be evaluated before building and correlation 
can proceed. We need blueprints, but blue- 
prints remain mere pieces of paper until the 
workmen report on the job with their tools. 
Parent-teacher workers have long known 
what many of us have just learned through 
the defense effort—that the job begins right 
in the neighborhood, and that the best con- 


struction crew is made up of the neighbors. 


Using the School Building 


The school building, because of its loca- 
tion and because of its essential meaning and 
nature, should be the focal point for all 
neighborhood endeavors. For years the 
family has dispersed in all directions for its 
activities, both vocational and avocational, 
and we have tried to subdivide the individ- 
ual person as if his mind and his body and his 
soul could be dealt with separately. Now 
that the family is afoot and the sobering 
influence of the war is making us more ap- 
preciative of affectional ties, both within 
and without the family, we shall be able 
to revive that sturdy neighborliness which 
made it possible for our pioneer ancestors to 
conquer prairies and forests and elements 
together. The parent-teacher association 
finds its real strength in the fact that it 
works in the neighborhood. The organization 
has found the “common denominator” of all 
neighborhoods, the welfare of the children. 
The neighborhoods of its linking are rural 
and urban; they extend from the Canadian 
border to the Gulf. They encompass more 
than two and a half million workers. They 
offer rich opportunity to children and youth, 
to parents and teachers, for sharing in the 
life of the community. 
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A LETTER FROM A TEACHER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 

Since you welcome reports of experiences 
in educational practice, I should like to 
contribute this account of Bobby, which I 
think illustrates how sympathetic coépera- 
tion between teacher and parent can prevent 
a serious emotional maladjustment problem. 

Bobby is eight years old, and in the 3rd 
Grade of our public city schools. He was in 
my 2nd Grade last year, and it is his prob- 
lem of last year that I think might interest 
readers of this magazine. 

He is a bright, healthy child, with more 
than average intelligence. His home affords 
everything favorable to good, normal child 
development. He has understanding parents, 
and a fine, wholesome attitude prevails 
among family members. 

From September up to the Christmas 
vacation, there was nothing amiss or unusual 
about Bobby’s conduct at school or at 
home. His attendance was regular. He liked 
school, it was evident. After the holiday 
vacation, however, his attitude towards 
school had changed completely. Instead of 
being alert and interested as usual, he had 
become ‘serious and withdrawing. He was 
absent very frequently now, and his ex- 
cuses read, “Bobby didn’t feel well, yester- 
day,” or “this morning.” And on the 
mornings that he was present, he would ask 
permission to go home soon after the bell 
rang, claiming to feel sick, and in each case 
the paleness of his face confirmed this. So 
he was excused to go home. Then one 
morning, having decided that this could 
not be a daily procedure, I tried to encour- 
age him to remain at school. The result was 
that it brought on nausea and, evidently 
enough, Bobby was ill. 

That evening I talked with his mother. 


She told me that she had taken him to the 
doctor after he had come home ill from 
school the second time. The doctor had 
said there was nothing wrong whatsoever, 
except that he had worked himself up to 
this state of feeling ill. She then went on 
to tell me that she could not account for 
Bobby’s changed attitude towards school 
since the holiday vacation. She said, “He 
doesn’t want to go to school, cries every 
morning and can’t eat any breakfast be- 
cause he feels sick.” She had asked him 
repeatedly whether there was anything in or 
about school which troubled or. worried 
him, and he had told her that there wasn’t. 
And when his father had wanted to know 
whether any boys were laying for him, on his 
way to school, who wanted to fight him, he 
had replied negatively. 

One morning, after his performance of 
crying, refusing to eat, and claiming to feel 
sick, his mother had put him to bed, ex- 
plaining that bed was the place for sick 
people. But she said that he seemed grate- 
ful. Evidently having to remain in bed was 
a relief, compared to facing that awful 
something, whatever it was. 

‘So now,” his mother concluded, “either 
Joan (his sister) or I take him to school 
every morning and afternoon.” She told 
me, also, that a few of her neighbors, who 
meant to be helpful, had suggested other 
and less tolerant ways of dealing with 
Bobby. One of them had called on Bobby 
herself, and told him that the truant officer 
ought to take him to school. 

I assured his mother that I'd do my best 
to find out what Bobby’s problem was. I 
told her, also, that I thought she was doing 
the right thing by accompanying him to 
school, until after finding out that nothing 
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happened to him, he would gradually get 
over this. 

My first talk with Bobby didn’t give me 
any clue as to his trouble. He had a problem, 
and he was fighting it. But it was too big for 
him. He really wanted the help offered him, 
but he didn’t want to tell his trouble to 
anyone. He did his work at school, but kept 
one eye on the door and, whenever it 
opened, he looked up with a startled 
expression. 

A few days after my first attempt to 
induce Bobby to confide in me, an ideal 
situation presented itself for my trying 
again. It was after the noon intermission, 
and fully a quarter of an hour before any of 
the children came into the building. Bobby’s 
mother had again accompanied him to his 
classroom, and had left immediately. The 
expression on his face was not hard to inter- 
pret. It worried him that I had again wit- 
nessed his mother’s bringing him in, and he 
wished that I knew what a good reason he 
had for it. So I tried again, and in answer to 
my question he sobbed out, “I'd tell you, 
but you'll tell my sister.” I promised that 
his sister should not know, and then he told 
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me briefly and earnestly, ‘‘A man looked in 
my window one night after I was in bed. I 
saw him, and my dad even saw him get on 
his motorcycle and ride away.”’ 

I suggested to Bobby that no doubt 
someone who passed saw what a nice home 
it was, and wanted to see how it looked 
inside; perhaps wanted to build one for his 
family, etc. 


Bobby’s mother recalled that such an 
incident had occurred, during the holiday 
vacation, but could not know how much, if 
any, of the family’s conversation in regard 
to it Bobby had overheard. However, she 
continued to accompany him to school, be- 
cause he asked her to, and before many 
days had passed he was saying to her, on 
their way to school, “You won't have to 
come any farther, Mother. You can go 
back now.” 
nervousness and fear, and by the end of 
about the third week he was his former self 
again, and has remained so. 

Yours truly, 
Louise Buck, 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 


He gradually overcame his 
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S. HARCOURT PEPPARD, M.D. 


ACTING DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, BOARD OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE CASE OF DAVID* 


**F TODAY is David's birthday and I must 

not stay long, for I have to buy him 
a cake on the way home. His father won't be 
there, and it will be late when I get home, 
but it can’t be helped. I have so little time 
with the children because I spend long 
hours in my husband’s store, and I’m con- 
stantly torn between the children and my 
work. Perhaps I should never had had the 
children; I regret it and so does my hus- 
band. But the children have never suffered, 
for I have always had a good nurse and 
maid. During David's entire nine years, 
I have only had three changes of help, and 
the present nurse has been with me for four 
years. He is always well cared for and always 
has proper food served on schedule.” 

So ran the conversation in the office of 
the social worker on a mid-winter after- 
noon, already merging into the early dark- 
ness. Of course on such an occasion she 
could not stay to discuss David's difficulties 
in school, but would his mother like to re- 

* Submitted by Miss Margaret Rees, Psychiatric 


School Social Worker in the Bureau of Child Guidance, 
Board of Education, City of New York. 


turn at another time to talk over David's 
problem? There was not much time, as the 
mother pointed out, but she felt the time 
would have to be found. Why, at nine, was 
he stuttering and talking baby-talk? His 
parents were intelligent and practical peo- 
ple. They had never talked baby-talk to 
him. He woke up regularly at nine o'clock, 
screaming and crying, and frequently, in 
the middle of the night, complaining of a 
kidnapper who had broken into the house. 
During the day and in school he behaved 
like a human jumping-jack and was never 
able to sit still or enjoy a book. His school 
work was poor and his restlessness and short 
attention span drove his teachers to dis- 
traction. Moreover, he enjoyed none of 
the things which children of his age do. 
Whea he was with the group, he would 
wander off by himself in search of four-leaf 
clovers. The previous term there had been 
so much trouble in school that he had to be 
put in the Kindergarten for two months, 
and his mother readily recognized why he 
did not want to go to school and why he 
complained of headaches every morning. 
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Of course, she knew he was not very bright, 
and she knew what a torment he could be, 
so that she could only feel sorry for the 
teacher who had to have him all day long. 
On this despairing note, David’s mother 
hurried out into the early winter darkness 
to celebrate his birthday with her son. 
David's teacher added more detail to the 
mother’s picture. His school record was poor 
and he was babyish in his play. His writing, 
his speech, and his constant overwhelming 
need for approval and attention were fur- 
ther indications of his immaturity. However, 
his teacher, a warm, casual, light-hearted 
woman, said that she would not have picked 
him out as a problem child, had she not 
heard of his poor adjustment from other 
teachers. He fidgeted incessantly and always 
had something in his mouth. If the teacher 
took away the rubber band he was chewing, 
he was good natured about it, but he im- 
mediately found something else to put in 
his mouth. But he was lovable and cute. 
With this introduction, David was ex- 
amined at the Bureau of Child Guidance 
and found to have at least high average in- 
telligence on formal tests. But the test 
results were considered questionable in this 
case, for his attention wandered so from 
subject to subject, and he so frequently 
broke into a discussion of his troubles be- 
cause of his inner anxiety, that his achieve- 
ment could not represent his true ability. 
His physical condition was found to be 
good, in spite of his mother’s story about 
an early cardiac condition. It was with the 
psychiatrist that he was able to find some 
relief in confiding his fears and worries 
which previously had only been hinted at. 
The psychiatrist was able to observe that 
whenever the discussion bordered on any- 
thing which aroused his fears, his distrac- 
tion increased, and he attempted to evade 
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his anxiety by walking nervously about the 
room, or examining many small objects. 
This was particularly noticeable when he 
talked of his fear of the dark, which was 
peopled with witches and kidnappers by 
his active phantasy. He was afraid to go to 
the bathroom because of the dark. When 
he worried about things, he needed to go to 
the bathroom and sometimes could not get 
there on time. At this point, he became very 
agitated and smeared the colored chalk, 
with which he was playing, all over his hands 
and his clothes. “She'll beat me.”’ “Who?” 
“The nurse.” He felt that his nurse disliked 
him and that she made him eat foods which 
he disliked and that she lied to him about his 
bed-time in order to get rid of him earlier. 

Thus, step by step the picture was com- 
pleted. To the grown-ups’ picture of a child 
who distressed his parents by his childish- 
ness, seemingly dull mentality and restless- 
ness, and his teacher by his baby-talk and 
inability to learn, was added David's story. 
The story of a little boy who had been de- 
prived of his mother’s love and care by the 
fact that she was never able to be at home. 
The nurse, who substituted for the mother, 
was a rigid woman who had little time or 
liking for a naughty child. David had had 
no kindly grown-up on whom to lean for 
guidance and help, during his entire life 
experience. He was driven into constant 
activity in an effort to escape his own rich 
phantasy life, filled with kidnappers and 
ghosts who might do him great harm. Was 
it any wonder that he was unable to sit 
still and do his lessons in school? 

Technically, David’s difficulties were di- 
agnosed as a neurosis of childhood, and 
David needed treatment by a psychiatrist 
to banish this fearful ghostly world before 
he could accept the satisfactions to be de- 
rived from the world around him. 
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Actually there were a number of things 
in the situation which could be utilized to 
help in working out the children’s problems. 
His mother understood the explanation of 
the causes of David’s behavior, and wanted 
to remedy things if possible. The nurse was 
leaving and a new nurse could be chosen. 
He was attached to his teacher for the first 
time in his school history, and he felt liked 
and accepted by her. The teacher was able, 
with her added understanding, to provide 
many opportunities in the classroom for 
activity. In this way, his restlessness had an 
accepted outlet instead of being a constant 
source of trouble. 

David’s mother was guided in the selec- 
tion of a new nurse, and a large, jolly 
woman to whom it was natural to call 
children endearing names, was installed in 
the household. David was sent to a play- 
group after school and on Saturday, where 
a trained adult, who did not become upset 
when children fought, could help the boy 
learn to make friends. 

The child was treated by the psychiatrist 
to give him an understanding of his fears 
and, through this understanding, to be free 
of them. He explained the treatment to his 
curious older sister by saying, “I don’t do 
nothing there; I just act out my dreams. 
It’s like a show.” Actually, when he was 
able to understand that the kidnapper who 
invaded his bedroom nightly in his dreams 
was his father in disguise, and that he was 
angry at his father because the child felt that 
the father was responsible for his mother’s 
absence, David’s fears of kidnapping were 
banished. The next week, the mother re- 
ported that there had been a great change 
in David's attitude toward his father. The 
child no longer jumped and withdrew when 
his father entered the room, it was the be- 
ginning of a real friendship between the two. 


While David was treated by the psychi- 
atrist, it was possible for the social worker 
to talk with his mother and to help her 
understand her son. She was able to keep 
these appointments through much sacrific- 
ing of her precious time because she was so 
anxious for David to be happy. She had 
been married for thirteen years before she 
had a child and perhaps that was a part of 
the problem. When she was told that he 
had normal intelligence, she was unable to 
believe it. It just couldn't be, for he acted 
so queerly. Soon she noticed that he showed 
a great interest and appreciation for some of 
the fine art objects in the shops he passed on 
his visits to the Bureau. His school marks 
showed an improvement, and she began to 
hope, and then to feel that he was bright. 
The new nurse reported that she had no 
difficulty in getting him to go to bed, and 
he even consented to bathe and wash his 
ears without fuss. Gradually other improve- 
ments were noticed. He no longer awakened 
at nine o'clock and again in the middle of 
the night screaming in terror. 

Three months later, the nurse became ill 
and David’s mother decided not to replace 
her, feeling that it would be impossible to 
find a satisfactory substitute. In the begin- 
ning she had said that she would be unable 
to spend more time at home because of the 
demands of her work. At this time, she 
worked out a plan to have a young college 
student live with the family. This student 
would be with the children evenings to tell 
them stories and to give them their supper 
and put them to bed. A new part-time maid 
was secured, and the mother chose to take 
over a number of responsibilities in the 
home. To her surprise, she found that David 
and his sister showed a great interest in 
helping her and loved having her at home. 
“David is sweet,” she remarked spontane- 
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ously, after the first week of the experi- 
ment. 


The story is not ended, nor will it be 
ended soon, for it is the story of a child’s 
life. David is still being treated by the 
psychiatrist, but he reports that he is no 
longer having bad dreams. His behavior in 
school is relaxed and he likes to go to school. 
His marks have improved and his parents 
take a real pride in his accomplishments. 
For the first time in his life, he is anticipat- 
ing the future with joy, for he is going to 


camp this summer. He is no longer com- 
pletely preoccupied by the worries about 
his ghostly world, and he is able to look for- 
ward to the summer, for “it will be lots of 


” 


fun.”” David’s mother says she will miss 
him a great deal, but she is very happy that 
he has consented to go. 

A few months ago she would have wel- 
comed this opportunity as a vacation for 
herself, for it would have meant that she 
was freed of responsibility for him. Now she 
welcomes it as a vacation for the boy and is 


glad that he can enjoy himself with the 
group. 
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DAVID H. RUSSELL, Pu.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 


HOME AND SCHOOL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


HAS become almost a truism that “de- 
mocracy has its rise in the home”’ and 
“parents and teachers must coédperate for 
the best development of the child.” How- 
ever, as in the case of many splendid prin- 
ciples, a survey of educational practice 
indicates a tremendous lag between lip-serv- 
ice and in-service activities. The sudden and 
telling impact of the war on education has 
shown clearly where weaknesses in the edu- 
cational program lie. Two revealed weak- 
nesses undoubtedly are lack of educational 
preparation for home-making and lack of 
facilities for planning and carrying out ac- 
tivities in which pupils, teachers, parents, 
administrators and communities can pool 
their experiences and share in educational 
decisions. The principles giving an impor- 
tant place to home and parents are sound; 
the problem is the improvement of practice 
in these areas. 

In this improvement of practice, teachers 
can and are taking a part. Two or three 
generations ago, when many parents had 
little or no “‘book-larnin’”’ the teacher could 
afford to ignore or even resent parental in- 
terest in school activities. Today the teacher 
understands that she is the representative 


of only one of many educational influences 
on the child. More and more educators are 
realizing that they and parents are partners 
in one of the world’s most important enter- 
prises—the wholesome development of chil- 
dren. This realization is evidenced in a num- 
ber of recent publications dealing with home 
and school relationships and with the study 
and improvement of education in family 
living. 

A recent yearbook entitled ‘Mental 
Health in the Classroom” ! properly includes 
chapters entitled “Parents Work with 
Teachers” and “Teachers Work with Par- 
ents.” The first chapter says that “the first 
step in the formation of a coéperative parent 
is for that parent to understand the school 
system thoroughly,”’ and gives a number of 
suggestions for parent-teacher contacts. 
It opens up an interesting topic in the prob- 
lem of “psychology of parents” from the 
point of view of the school. The chapter on 
“Teachers Work with Parents” is enriched 
by many actual examples of codperation. It 
suggests that parents, by talking over their 


1 Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, Mental Health in the Classroom, Thit- 
teenth Yearbook of the Department, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C., 1940, 271 p. 
(c. 1941). 
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problems of child-rearing with the teacher, 
often become less tense and more secure, 
thus giving greater security to their chil- 
dren. 

One of the commonest ways of achieving 
parent-teacher codperation is the report 
made to the parent by the school. The cus- 
tom of reporting only a few percentages 
obtained on tests in various school subjects 
is disappearing but the problem of home 
and school intercommunication is still an 
unsolved one. One of the best of the recent 
discussions of this phase of home and school 
interaction is Evans’ monograph, Practices, 
Trends, and Issues in Reporting to Parents on 
the Welfare of the Child in School.* Teachers, 
principals and other administrators should 
not be alarmed by the length of the title 
and sub-title of this monograph; it is a very 
readable, well-documented survey of the 
field. Evans sees school reports as one phase 
of home and school teamwork, and empha- 
sizes the importance of basing any system 
of reporting on a firm foundation of educa- 
tional principles. In his first chapter he indi: 
cates the need for a more fundamental 
approach to the problem than is usually 
used. 

Chapters II to IV of the monograph sur- 
vey present practice by giving the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of current systems 
of reporting, showing recent trends in the 
theory and practice of reporting and giving 
experimental findings in regard to school 
marks. Chapter IV concludes with some 
advantages and disadvantages of present 
marking systems. Evans indicates some of 
the important phases of development which 


2 Evans, Robert O., Practices, Trends, and Issues in 
Reporting to Parents on the Welfare of the Child in 
School, Principles Upon which an Effective Program 
May Be Built, New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938, 98 p. 
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are not adequately evaluated such as social 
adjustments, interests, originality, leadership 
and self-direction and is, perhaps, a bit 
optimistic about what measurement has 
done “‘in the field of essential skills such as 
numbers, spelling, reading, and writing.” 
Chapter V, an attempt to give psycho- 
logical and philosophical bases to a reporting 
system, is less successful than the survey of 
present practice. Occasionally, in this re- 
viewer's opinion, it is oversimplified, and 
the relations of theory to practice are not 
established. For example, the section ‘‘Be- 
haviorism and Gestalt psychology have been 
the major schools of psychology since the 
turn of this century. Therefore it seems safe 
to conclude that the school and the home 
must be concerned with all aspects of the 
character and the personality of the whole 
child” (p. 64) doesn’t make the connection, 
if any, clear. The idea of the chapter, how- 
ever, is a worth-while attempt to link theory 
and practice. Evans’ final chapter, listing 
some eight principles of reporting, should 
be of value to every teacher and school 
system. These principles are stated in such 
terms as “(Methods of reporting) should 
serve as a means for interpretation rather 
than mere presentation” and ““Communica- 
tion . . . should be based upon a careful 
consideration of the effect it will have upon 
the child and upon the parent.’’ These 
principles, in other words, are broad enough 
to allow for variety of method in different 
school systems. Evans suggests many forms 
of intercommunication such as visits, con- 
ferences, demonstrations, common commit- 
tees, cards, letters, panel discussions, the 
school paper, the superintendent’s report, 
the Parent-Teacher Association, the school 
nurse and the visiting teacher but he con- 
cludes that the plan formulated must be 
based on the peculiar needs of the situation 
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and the philosophy worked out by the mem- 
bers of the school system. The monograph 
should prove very useful to any school sys- 
tem contemplating a change in methods of 
reporting to parents. 


EDUCATION FOR FAMILY 
LIVING 


In addition to the problem of parent- 
teacher codperation, there is a second aspect 
of home and school relations. Realizing that 
democracy does have its rise in the home, 
teachers are more and more becoming 
concerned with the question of education 
for family living. Educators have long recog- 
nized “worthy home-membership”’ as an aim 
of the school; there is in schools today a 
growing emphasis on helping the individual 
to function effectively as a member of a 
democratic family unit. In a recent summary 
of research on the teaching of family living 
Brown ® says that the need for home and 
family life education is widely recognized 
but it is not certain who should do it. The 
home economics teacher undoubtedly has a 
part but there is need for a wider program 
involving more of the teacher personnel and 
available community agencies. 

The current concern for education in 
home and family living is reflected in the 
recent publication of three books on the 
subject by influential educational organiza- 
tions. The American Association of School 
Administrators has published a volume en- 
titled “Education for Family Life’;* the 
American Council on Education has issued 


3 Brown, C. M., “Home and Family Life Educa- 
tion,” Review of Educational Research 11: 387-97, 
October, 1941. 

* American Association of School Administrators, 
Education for Family Life, Nineteenth Yearbook, 
Washington, D. C., the Association, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1941, 368 p. 


“Youth, Family and Education”;* and a 
joint committee of the Home Economics 
Department of the National Education 
Association and the Society for Curriculum 
Study has produced “Family Living and 
Our Schools.” ® These three volumes all 
contain material valuable to the teacher who 
is conscious of the need of helping children, 
adolescents, prospective parents and parents 
in the understanding of their responsibilities 
as family members. 

Although half the committee preparing 
“Family Living and Our Schools” are mem- 
bers of the Department of Home Economics 
of the National Education Association, the 
book reveals many departures from the 
traditional home economics interests of 
“foods and textiles.” It is a book dealing 
with phases of a basic or core curriculum not 
in terms of special activities for groups of 
selected girls but as problems of everyday 
family living for everyone from primary 
grades up to student-teachers and other 
adults. The book is divided into three main 
parts: chapters I, II and III contain a gen- 
eral discussion of the importance of the 
family in a democratic society, large themes 
for a program of home and family living 
and human needs and ways of learning at 
different levels of development on which a 
curriculum may be based. Chapters IV to 
VII, in order, offer more specific suggestions 
for elementary, secondary, college, adult 
and teacher-preparation programs. Chapter 
IX discusses ways of including a whole school 


5 Folsom, J. K., Youth, Family and Education, 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 
1941, 299 Pp. 

* Goodykoontz, B. and Coon, B. I. (Co-chairmen), 
Family Living and Our Schools, Joint Committee 
on Curriculum Aspects of Education for Home and 
Family Living, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1941, 
468 p. 
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and its community in the program. The 
book thus contains four rather general chap- 
ters on a curriculum for home and family 
living and four chapters of fairly specific 
suggestions and examples of programs in 
actual use. 

The first two chapters of the book, writ- 
ten for the committee by Lawrence K. 
Frank, really contain a plea for education 
in human relations. Frank mentions the 
necessity for a society that recognizes the 
“basic equality of human needs, not merely 
of opportunity” and suggests that in these 
days particularly when the family as an in- 
stitution is undergoing considerable strain, 
society has a duty to provide for and 
strengthen the family just as much as other 
institutions such as business and industry, 
education and urban life. For this reason, 
of course, a study of family living should 
form part of the school curriculum. Frank 
stresses the fact that the changing “gadgets” 
of our civilization can be easily absorbed 
by the institution of the family but that our 
changing “mores” are having more funda- 
mental effects on it. He rightly points out 
that the morale of the family in wartime 
cannot be maintained by a program to tide 
us over a period of emergency but must be 
stated and carried out in terms of a long- 
time period of social reconstruction. The 
third chapter of the general introductory 
section seems less successful in establishing 
a basis for the curriculum in terms of human 
needs and ways of learning. The chapter 
adopts the basic personality needs suggested 
by Prescott in his Emotion and the Educative 
Process and relates them quite successfully 
to family education but the section on 
learning seems inadequate and of very little 
practical help in planning the curriculum. 

The middle section of the book lists many 
possibilities for specific activities in family 
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life education at different levels of develop- 
ment. As in any compilation, the uniqueness 
and apparent values of these suggestions 
vary greatly and some overlapping is evi- 
dent. The chapter on elementary school 
programs, among other suggestions, contains 
a short list of children’s story books that 
illustrate family living. The chapter on 
secondary school programs emphasizes the 
value of inter-departmental planning and 
teaching in family life courses. Some readers 
of the chapter on college programs will be 
surprised by the extent to which formal and 
informal courses on marriage problems are 
now given in colleges and universities. The 
last chapter suggests, among other points, 
the importance of teachers themselves gain- 
ing an understanding of the family as an 
institution and its problems. 

Teachers who want to understand more 
about the family as an institution may be 
interested in an older book The Family, Past 
and Present.’ This is a source book of signifi- 
cant passages which trace the changing form 
of the family down through historical peri- 
ods and give contemporary trends in family 
life. A newer book for more scientific study 
of the family is American Family Behavior.® 
As the author states, it is written from the 
“sociometric” point of view, and is really 
social psychology applied to the family. Two 
features of the book are its attempts to omit 
opinion and prejudice about the family in 
favor of scientific investigation and its avoid- 
ance of the extreme or pathological situation 
in favor of normal family relationships. 
Teachers who are not specializing in the 


7Stern, B. J., The Family, Past and Present, the 
Commission on Human Relations of the Progressive 
Education Association, New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1938, 461 p. 

8 Bernard, J., American Family Behavior, New 
York, Harper & Bros., 1942, 564 p. 
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study of the family may find the book some- 
what choppy and incoherent because of 
frequent reference to different investiga- 
tions and because of the gaps in our knowl- 
edge of the family not yet explored by re- 
search workers. However, they will find 
several chapters interesting and productive 
of insight into the family lives of their pupils 
and their community. Although teachers 
wouldn’t agree with “the educator (who) 
says the child must receive a grade of 70 
because he knows the child cannot do fifth- 
grade work until he knows at least 70 per 
cent of the fourth-grade work” (p. 33) they 
will enjoy the general discussion of the 
functions of the family in chapter II. Chap- 
ters X, XI and XII deal with parent-child 
relationships and chapter XIII with sib 
relationships; these present data which are 
important if the teacher is to have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the children she teaches 
and even offers hints in regard to a teacher's 
own relationships with her classes. For ex- 
ample, chapter XII discusses the réle of 
suggestion and imitation, reward and pun- 
ishment and other discipline techniques in 
controlling inter-personal situations. The 
reading of this book, or parts of it, may not 
be easy for many teachers, but it will add 
greatly to their understanding of the back- 
grounds from which their pupils come and 
so help produce a closer coéperation between 
home and : ~hool. 


OTHER REVIEWS 


The problem of the child in wartime is 
fundamental, not only for schools, but for 
nations. It is one of the most basic problems 
of national morale and the ‘psychological 
front.” Recent disquieting reports from 
England indicate an increase of juvenile 
delinquency and adjustment problems, due 
partly at least to the disruption of school 


work and home life. More reassuring have 
been some reports of successful evacuation 
of children to new environments. Problems 
of individual adjustments to such situations 
as much war news on the radio are being 
investigated. 

A timely contribution, then, is a study of 
Children’s Reactions to a Contemporary War 
Situation.® This study was made before the 
United States fully entered the Second 
World War but it gives valuable insights 
into children’s attitudes and development in 
ability to understand complex social (or 
anti-social) situations. 

In January, 1940, Preston studied the 
information and attitudes concerning cur- 
rent wars of 581 New York City children 
between the ages of eight and fifteen by 
means of a test and interviews. At this time 
phases of the world war in progress were the 
Allied Nations-Germany, Russo-Finnish and 
Chinese-Japanese conflicts. In knowledge, 
none of the children showed mastery or 
near-mastery of the facts of war; for example 
the relationship of the United States to the 
situation was not clear to forty-one per cent 
of the children. In general the dramatic 
battles, the colorful leaders and sensational 
events were known better “than less showy 
but often more profound political, eco- 
nomic or military developments.” Inter- 
estingly enough, although their information 
was often meagre, practically all the chil- 
dren had no hesitation in expressing their 
attitudes toward factors in the war situa- 
tion. There was little evidence to show that 
the war entered appreciably into their 
lives, especially those of the girls and the 
younger children, but they nearly all ex- 


® Preston, R. C., Children’s Reactions to a Contem- 
porary War Situation, Child Development Mono- 
graphs, No. 28. New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942. 96 p. 
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pressed partisanship which reflected prevail- 
ing public opinion and that of their parents. 
The results have two important implica- 
tions: (1) the apparent futility of requiring 
children under thirteen “to engage in 
systematic, detailed study of large-scale so- 
cial undertakings that do not impinge 
directly upon their experience” and (2) 
the lack of relationship between information 
and expressed attitudes. Already the chil- 
dren had apparently developed fairly strong 
attitudes without any knowledge of the 
issues involved—and were more or less 
ready, then or later, to accept demagogic 
appeals without reference to the facts. The 
adoption of ‘‘ready-made”’ attitudes with- 
out study of the facts is an important prob- 
lem in any democracy. 

Preston’s study has one or two mental 
health implications. He suggests that matu- 
ration is an important factor in the under- 
standing of abstract social concepts and 
that not until thirteen years or so may war 
situations be studied profitably in school. 
On the other hand, his study offers no evi- 
dence in support of the theory of bad emo- 


tional effects through premature exposure of 
younger children to some of “the harsher 
aspects of life.” He suggests that “‘young 
children seemed to react to the wars with- 
out much emotion. In addition, it is pos- 
sible that a policy of dealing truthfully 
with this material as far as the young child 
can understand it, when he raises questions, 
would, if anything, have a beneficial effect” 
(p. 92). He does say, however, that more 
recent events have brought ‘‘a sharpening of 
partisanship, a heightened interest and a 
greater show of anxiety” in the children 
studied. In general, however, Preston rec- 
ommends postponing exposure to much 
war news, not on the basis of emotional 
difficulties, but because of lack of real un- 
derstanding of the complex factors involved. 
His report of changes over the ensuing 
months should be an interesting one. This 
reviewer hopes it will be one of many stud- 
ies of children in wartime, to the end that 
we may know them better, not only in 
wartime, but in any time when emergent, 
highly emotional conditions may affect 
their lives. 
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NEWS 


Bn hove formulation of a policy for safe- 
guarding the mental health of children 
against the psychological hazards of war is a 
major interest of the recently formed Com- 
mission on Children in Wartime of the 
United States Children’s Bureau, according 
to a progress report on the Commission’s 
activities made to the executive committee 
by Leonard W. Mayo, chairman, at its 
meeting in Washington on April 25. The 
purpose of the Commission is “to stipulate 
and draw attention to the broad needs of all 
children during the war period, and par- 
ticularly those in the lower economic brack- 
ets, and to promote ways and means by 
which such needs may be met through 
existing agencies and organizations.” 

The Commission, which consists of 56 
members appointed by Katharine F, Len- 
root, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, first 
met in Washington, in a two-day session on 
March 16-18, at which a “Children’s Char- 
ter in Wartime” and a program of action to 
meet the wartime needs of children in the 
United States was adopted with the follow- 
ing objectives: (1) to guard children from 
injury in danger zones; (2) to protect chil- 
dren from neglect, exploitation, and undue 
strain in defense areas; (3) to strengthen the 
home life of children whose parents are 
mobilized for war or war production; and 
(4) to conserve, equip, and free children of 
every race and creed to take their part in 
democracy. 

The Commission also adopted resolutions 
recommending (1) increased hospital, out- 
patient clinic, and professional services for 
maternity care and medical care of sick 
children in defense areas; (2) provision of 


trained personnel for child welfare services 
for defense communities, with codrdination 
of state and local welfare programs; and (3) 
provision for day care for children where 
wartime conditions require it, with in- 
creased federal appropriations for health 
and welfare services for maternity patients 
and children in defense areas. 

Dr. George S. Stevenson, Medical Di- 
rector of the National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene and a member of the Commis- 
sion, led the discussion on “Psychological 
Disturbances,” in which child-guidance 
needs in wartime were outlined. Dr. Steven- 
son pointed out that in ordinary times the 
child meets his problems relatively slowly 
and has an opportunity for making adjust- 
ments. In these times he is deprived of the 
opportunity for slowly sensing and meeting 
his problems, and his growth is retarded, 
and a disorganization that is worse than 
“half adjustment” may result. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to receive reports of the 
peculiarities of the attempts at adjustment 
and to have some agency or bureau keep in 
touch with these evidences of need. Any- 
thing that can be done to orient parents, 
teachers, and others who are influencing 
children, Dr. Stevenson said, will be very 
much in order. 

Other needs stressed were: Facilities for 
recreation after school hours; more parental 
supervision of children; the adolescent's 
need of feeling useful and important in the 
war effort; aid to mothers in meeting their 
own emotional problems in the war situa- 
tion; the need of planning well ahead for 
possible evacuation, as a means of lessening 
anxiety and avoiding panic; and methods of 
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community organization making available 
to local defense councils specialized resources 
for the psychological protection of children 
against war hazards. 


Significant Meetings in May 


The American Association on Mental De- 
ficiency held its Annual Meeting at Boston 
on May 11-May 15. The American Psy- 
chiatric Association held its Annual Meeting 
also at Boston from May 18—May 21. An 
important feature of these two meetings was 
the inclusion of an evening session specially 


to meet the interest of the general public 
and profession groups not included in the 
membership of these two organizations. 
The first of these public meetings was a joint 
meeting on the evening of Thursday, May 
13, in codperation with the Massachusetts 
Society for Mental Hygiene and the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Mental Health. The 
second public meeting, a joint one, in con- 
nection with the American Psychiatric 
Association was held on Monday, May 18 
in coéperation with these same agencies. 
The attendance of both was excellent. 
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